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War Department G-i accepted our strong opposition and so refused permission
for the proposed organization.
In spite of the refusal, I found on a trip through the theater some months
later that a "battalion" had been organized by medical, rather than line officers!
But the abortive effort was unsuccessful. I spent a day and an evening with a
group of 10 psychiatrists who had been concentrated at a hospital for the pur-
pose of re-evaluating about 4,000 soldiers who had been assigned to labor
groups from hospitals, 55 per cent of whom had to be rehospitaiized!
No recommendations, however, for the establishment of units In the U.S.
Army comparable to the British Pioneer Corps were ever accepted. Just how
far forward in the War Department these recommendations of the Neuropsy-
chlatry Division went was never known. None were ever returned with any
comments, but it was obvious that some high authority, perhaps with good
reasons, opposed such a program.
The problem of handling the mentally deficient in the Army was essentially
the same as that in civilian life: their recognition, their special training, and
their disposition. For some, the Army did an outstanding job In furthering
their development by the educational program of the special training units.
However, the great majority were never inducted. The Army, along with the
nation, has failed to develop a practical system for the utilization of this handi-
capped group. The military organizations can be excused for their rejection of
this man power on the basis of the emergency, but one can hardly excuse the
lack of national effort toward more constructive action.